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point upon the intensive or qualitative scale, but occupies a linear distance, 
however short, upon that scale. ' ' I should prefer to split up temporality 
into duration and temporal position, and to predicate the former only (as I 
should predicate extension and not locality) of the simple sensation. But 
criticism of details is here out of place. Under the second head, Dr. 
Stern distinguishes direct from indirect (comparative) judgments of repro- 
duction. He happily avoids the two pitfalls of consolidated contents and 
of mental chemistry, neither of which appeals to any phase or aspect of 
stimulus. 

The second part of the book discusses appliances and methods required 
for the investigation of the change consciousness, determines the delicacy 
of mental reaction upon stimulus changes, and sets forth the laws of this 
form of psychical 'excitability.' Good indexes of authors and subjects, 
bring to its close a work which should call forth the unreserved approval 
of every experimental psychologist, however widely one may differ from 
the author upon minor issues of construction and interpretation. 

E. B. T. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernard Bosanquet. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Company ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899. — pp. xviii, 342. 

This work by a writer already recognized as an authority in philosophy, 
is essentially a re-interpretation of the conception that the State is rational, 
or, in other words, that it is the individual's larger life. Mr. Bosanquet 
thus finds himself in sympathy with the Greek philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle, with Hegel also, with Green, Bradley, and Wallace, and, as he 
proves, with the real Rousseau. The work, however, is not a " restatement 
of Plato or Hegel, and in English must be placed with Green's Principles of 
Political Obligation as the only thorough statement of "idealist phil- 
osophy." 

Beginning with an historical resume in the first chapter, and a delicate 
and effective criticism, in the second chapter, of 'sociological,' as distin- 
guished from ' philosophical, ' theory in its typical forms, he passes to a 
study of the central political fact, viz., the paradox of self-government. He 
touches briefly upon Bentham's, Mill's, and Spencer's account of this 
matter, and finally declares that self-government is unintelligible unless 
society is in a sense the true self. Rousseau is treated with special fulness 
because of the prevailing, though incorrect, idea that he regards society as 
a mere fiction or convention. Hegel's Philosophy of Light too, is closely 
and sympathetically analyzed. "The conception of liberty " and" the 
limits of state action ' ' are interpreted in two chapters in the light cast 
upon them by a true conception of Society, and the last chapter is devoted 
to a consideration of ' ' institutions as ethical ideas, ' ' that is to say essential 
factors in the State as embodying the rational social life. The limitations 
of the whole subject-matter of the work in reference to art, philosophy, and 
religion are briefly alluded to in the closing pages. 
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Owing to Mr. Bosanquet's direct and clear grasp of his idea he is able to 
dispense with many time-worn phrases, and this is itself an indication that 
he has quietly, but none the less effectively, reconstructed the social ideal. 
Review will follow. S. W. Dyde. 

Religion and Morality : Their Nature and Mutual Relations, Historically 

and Doctrinally Considered. By Rev. James J. Fox, LL.D. New 

York, William H. Young & Co. — pp. 322. 

The object of this book is to maintain the thesis that there can be no 
morality without religion. Mr. Fox holds, indeed, that the basis of moral- 
ity is intuitive, and he devotes a chapter to setting forth the nature and 
standard of morals as he conceives them. Morality, he thinks, is a kind 
of harmony between the agent and the universe, and the Tightness or 
wrongness of an act is to be determined by its relation to the universal 
order. "Reason," he says, "considers the nature of the act in question 
in its various relations, and, if it perceives that to preserve the adjustment 
of conduct to the universal order such an action is necessary, it pronounces 
the moral judgment — this act is to be performed. If, on the contrary, it 
perceives that an action is out of harmony with that order, it dictates that 
the act is wrong " (p. 168). I cannot see that such a theory differs essen- 
tially from that of the evolutionists, who maintain that right conduct consists 
in the adjustment of the individual to his environment ; but I will not 
dwell on that point, as Mr. Fox's object is not to set forth a theory of 
morals, but to prove that morality cannot exist without a religious sanction. 
His views are set forth with clearness and fulness, and a few quotations will 
show what they are. 

He affirms that all the attempts of philosophers to construct an ethical 
system independent of religion are failures, and that "it is utterly impos- 
sible that any valid system of ethics can be constructed by human ingenuity, 
without recognizing the existence of God as the Author of the universe and 
of the moral order " (p. 158). Mr. Fox does not hold, however, that the 
moral law is an arbitrary decree of the Creator, but expressly repudiates 
that view, and blames the opponents of Christianity for attributing such a 
doctrine to the Christian church. His own view is that ' ' the moral law is 
the expression, in the nature of the human mind and of the entire universe, 
of the eternal law of righteousness necessarily existent in the Deity ' ' 
(p. 301). This latter view is undoubtedly the more philosophical as well as 
the more satisfying to the moral sense of man ; yet the other doctrine, that 
the moral law is a divine command, is certainly held by the majority of 
Christians, and is, moreover, the doctrine of the Bible. 

But Mr. Fox's main contention is that, without God and a future life of 
rewards and punishments, there is no adequate motive to good conduct. 
This point is insisted on in repeated passages of which the following will 
suffice. "Without the recognition that the universal order is the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will, to which the individual is obliged to conform his 



